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A 8 You are no ſtranger to the preſent ſtate, and 
the propoſed improvements of your native City, You do not need 
to be told, that, though ſome of theſe improvements, by the ac- 
tivity of the Magiſtrates, the good- will of the people, and the 
ſanction of Government, are already carrying on with vigour; 
and though there is every reaſon to expect, that, by the ſame 
means, moſt of the others may in due time be accompliſned— 
yet ſome of the moſt neceſſary of them are of ſuch a nature, that 
they can never be executed, without the aſſiſtance, as well as the 
authority of Government. But perhaps it may not be needleſs 
to tell Yau, that your ſtation in public life, and the influence 
which your talents and good conduct have procured You in the 
Senate of your country, and in the Councils of your Sovereign, 
and the confidence which your fellow - citizens have in your pub- 
lic ſpirit, point You out to them, as one who may moſt effectu- 

| ally 
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Vie they are far removed: And they know full well, that miſ- 


1 


ally further ſuch an application to the Britiſh Parliament, as they 
find it neceſſary to make on the preſent occaſion. 


'To You therefore, Sir, this letter is addreſſed, in the name 
of many of the principal Citizens of Edinburgh, as to one, who, 
they truſt, has both the power and the will to ſerve his country. 
—Afured of the zeal and activity of their Magiſtrates, —con- 
fiding in the faithful ſervices of the Repreſentative of this Ciry,— 
perſuaded that their requeſt is far from unreaſonable, and that it 
will be honourable to thoſe who grant, as well as to thoſe who 
make it, and convinced that it never can be regarded as a mat- 
ter of party, or of private intereſt, - they hope it will be liſten- 
ed to, not merely with candour, but with favour. Yet, amidſt 
the occupation of ſo many more important concerns, which con- i 
ſtantly engage the attention of Parliament, they fear that theirs 4 

may be little attended to: They have reaſon to apprehend, that 
objects of very real importance, and highly intereſting to them, 

may be little underſtood or regarded by their Rulers, from whoſe 


apprehenſions and prejudices may be entertained; with reſpect to 
- ſuch undertakings as they have at preſent in view, ſufficient to 
_ fruſtrate the juſteſt and wiſeſt plans. — On You, Sir, your fellow - 
eitiaens rely, to aſſert their cauſe; to remove miſtakes and pre- 
" if any are entertained; with regard to it; to explain its 
importance; and te procure to it, for a little time, the candid: 
attention of the * | 


FP 
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Taz two principal objects which are at preſent in contempla- 
tion with a view to the improvement of the city of Edinburgh, 
which are eagerly wiſhed for by many of the moſt active and 
public-ſpirited citizens; which cannot fail to be acceptable to- 
all, and indeed to the country in general; and which alone re- 
quire the aſſiſtance of Government, are, The rebuilding of the 
College, and the erecting of a proper Priſon and Bridewell. 


| Every ſtranger, whom curioſity or accident has led to our 
City, muſt have remarked the mean and unworthy appearance of 
the buildings allotted to our Univerſity, - While the Univerſity 
itſelf is the boaſt of our City and of our Country, the buildings 
belonging to it are a diſgrace to both. It is common for thoſe: 
who feel for the credit of the Univerſity, of the City, and of the 
country, to diſſuade ſtrangers from going to viſit the buildings: 
of the College; not merely as not deſerving to be ſeen, but as 
being likely to inſpire ſentiments very mortifying to the honeſt 
pride of every good citizen. But Tou, Sir, who received your 
education in our Univerſity, and there imbibed the firſt rudi- 
ments of thoſe valuable attainments which have made You what 
You now are, muſt know perfectly, that, independently of the: 
poor and ruinous appearance of the buildings of the College, they 
are really inſufficient for the accommodation of the: Profeſſors. 
and of the Students, who actually experience, every yoar, _ 
inconveniences, from this "oy circumſtanoe.. | | 


IN England, where the ſeats of 95 855 are adorned with a: 
magnificence unparalleled. in any other country, and endowedi 
| | with: 
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with a liberality that knows no bounds, it will appear wonderful, 


and hardly credible, that any univerſity, but eſpecially one that 
as long been in a very flouriſhing ſtate, ſhould experience 
ſuch inconveniencies as ours at preſent complains of. But ſuch 
wonder and incredulity will ceaſe, when it is known, that the Uni- 
verſity of Edinburgh, though it has ſubſiſted now above two hun- 
dred years, neither has, nor ever had any permanent property, 
or any fixed income that it could call its own; for every thing 
which, in any ſenſe, it can be ſaid to poſleſs, is, by the original 
donation of it, abſolutely appropriated, and allotted either for ſa- 
laries to the Principal, and certain of the ' Profeſſors, (for theſe 
have not all ſalaries), or elſe for burſaries or exhibitions in- 
tended for the ſupport of a certain number of ſtudents ; and that 
the Univerſity has not even any occaſional funds at all adequate 
to the keeping in repair, not to ſay the erecting of ſuch build- 
ings as are required. Even the buildings which the Univerſity 
occupies at this day, are all of them the property of the City : 
Many of them have been built at the City's expence ; and all of 
them are kept—it can ſcarce be ſaid in repair, for that is impoſ- 
ſible;,—but from falling down, by very ſmall, but almoſt annual 
* — _— Rock of th _— a 


Nan OY ſtrange it may appear, it is moſt certainly true, 
45 ſome of the inconveniencies moſt felt and complained of by 
the members of the Univerſity, proceed chiefly or ſolely from 
the very flouriſhing ſtate of it. Buildings that were ſufficient, 
if not for the decent and comfortable accommodation, at leaſt 
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for the reception of the Profeſſors and of their Students a century 
ago, cannot be ſufficient for their reception now; for this plain 
reaſon, that the number of the Profeſſors has been doubled, and 
that of the Students increaſed more than four fold, in the courſe 
of the laſt hundred years. The number of the Students ſtill con- 
tinues to increaſe; nor is it by any means improbable, that the 
number of the Profeſſors may gradually be increaſed likewiſe. 


Taz citizens of Edinburgh, convinced that their city de- 
rives not only much honour, but many ſolid advantages from 
the proſperous condition of their Univerſity, are deſirous that the 
Members of it ſhould be properly aecommodated, at leaſt for the 
purpoſes of communicating and of receiving inſtruction. © You, 
Sir, cannot fail to join in the general wiſh of all your country- 
men, not merely as a good citizen, willing to promote every 
meaſure of public utility, but as having yourſelf enjoyed the be- 
nefit of that liberal plan of education, and thoſe ample opportu- 
nities of improvement, which the Univerſity of Edinburgh af- 
fords: And we truſt, that, mindful of the youthful, but ſolemn 
and rational engagement of every dutiful ſon to his Alma Meter, 
** Per reliquam vitam Academiam iam grato et benevolo animo pro- 
* ſccuturum, idque omnibus officits pro facultate mea et accaſione data 
* teftaturum,” you will rejoice in the opportunity which now 
preſents itſelf, of rendering her the moſt eſſential ſervice. 


[ Bur, reaſonable and neceſſary as ſuch an undertaking as that 
of rebuilding the College muſt appen to every candid and liberal- 
B minded 
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minded perſon, it is very evident, that the expence required to 
accompliſh it, muft be far beyond the means even of the city of 
Edinburgh; for thoſe of the Univerſity itſelf, are altogether out 
of the In. | 


Tuts will appear, from the ſlighteſt conſideration of the ex- 
tent of the buildings of various kinds that will be indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary in a new College, and of the expence of ſuch build- 
ings, even on the moſt moderate calculation, and without aim 
ing at magnificence, or any uſeleſs ornament. 

As it cannot be doubted that the Univerſity will be conſult- 
ed with reſpe to any plan that may be propoſed for rebuilding 
the College, the moſt accurate information concerning the ac- 
commodations that are needed, will be obtained from the Prin- 
eipal and the Profeſſors, who are the only perſons that. can pro- 
-perly judge of ſuch points, before any plan for a new College is 
Formed. The ſuggeſtions relating to it which are here offered, 
proceed merely on ſuch facts as are well known to moſt of the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, efpecially- to ſuch as are acquainted 
with any members of the Univerſity, and may be known to all 
who will take the trouble to enquire into the rr and the pre- 
ſent ſtate of it. 


Taz Univerſity: of Edinburgh, from its firſt inſtitution, has. 
always been on ſo different an eſtabliſhment from thoſe of Oxford 
and Cambridge, or even from. moſt of thoſe in our own country, 
that 
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that ſome articles of building, which might be thought indiſpen- 


fibly neceſſary for a College, and which would be the moſt ex- 


penſive in a great one, are ſcarce thought of at all in the College 
of Edinburgh. There never were in it but a very inadequate 
number of chambers or rooms for the Students to dwell in; and, 
for many years paſt, there have been none; it having been found 


neceſſary to employ the few that there were, for other more im- 


portant and public purpoſes : nor had the College: of Edinburgh 
ever a great hall, with public tables, for the convenience of the 
Students. Such accommodations, however defirable, are by no 
means looked for in a new College: indeed it would be in the 
higheſt degree unreaſonable, to ſuppoſe that fuch accommodations 
could be obtained for a body of more than a thouſand Students: 
and they are the leſs required or thought of in Edinburgh Col- 
lege, that the Students live promiſcuouſly with the other inhabi- 
rants of the City, and are not even diſtinguiſhed from them by 
any peculiar Academical habit. 


Tur Univerſity of Edinburgh has no proper Chapel or Chap- 


lain of its own ; but the members of it have, from time imme- 


morial, been accommodated with a gallery allotted for their uſe 


in Lady Veſter's Church, which is almoſt adjoining to the Col» 
lege. In a plan for rebuilding the College, this circumſtance 
will, no doubt, be conſidered, and the want will of courſe be: 
ſupplied. | | 


In a new College; there ſhould be one great. hall, to ſerve: 
the purpoſe of an Academical Theatre, where Graduations, and 
chen 
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other public exerciſes and ceremonies, may be conducted in a 
proper manner; As few as poſſible of theſe ceremonies are now 
retained in the Univerſity of Edinburgh; but they cannot alto- 


gether be laid aſide, as they certainly have their uſe. At any 


rate, one general place of meeting for the Univerſity muſt be 


needed. It will be conſidered, probably, whether this general 


place of meeting may not be open at all Academical hours, for 
the Students to aſſemble and walk in it, juſt before the meeting 
of the ſeveral claſſes which they attend. Such a convenience 


ſeems to be needed in a climate like ours, where, to wait in the 


open air but a few 'minutes, in the winter ſeaſon efpecially, muſt 


often be very diſagreeable, and ſometimes not altogether ſafe.— 
As the number of Students at the Univerſity, at preſent, is about 


a thouſand, and ſtill increafing, it may eaſily be zadged what ſhould 
be the dimenſions of ſuch a public hall, even putting out of the 
queſtion the arcommodation of ſpectators at Academical cere- 


monies, ohh es OG . 


ux ſpace muſt be allotted. in a new College for the Libra- 


ry; that is, not merely enough to contain ſuch a collection of 
books as the Univerſity is at preſent poſſeſſed of, but a great deal 
more. From the time of the inſtituiion of the Univerſity, till 
the year 1760, a period of about 180 years, the Library had 
been increaſing conſtantly, though ſlowly; and, by that time, 
had ceme to be a very great collection. But, ſince that time, and 
during the wiſe and proſperous adminiſtration of the preſent 
worthy. Principal, Doctor Robertſon, who, ſenſible of the im- 
| | | -Portance 
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portance of it, made it his ſtudy to put it on the footing the 
moſt uſeful to the Students, and the moſt favourable to its own: 
increaſe, it has advanced much more rapidly. Every Student 
belonging to the Univerſity has the fulleſt uſe of the Library, in 
conſideration of a trifling contribution paid annually at the time 
of matriculation ; by which, and other means ſagaciouſly deviſ- 
ed, and faithfully applied, an annual fund of above 1 50 l. has 
been obtained, and employed for the purchaſe of books: ſo that 
in the ſpace of twenty-five years, near 4000 l. has been laid out in 
purchafing books fur the Univerſity Library. As it receives like - 
wiſe, of courſe, all books that are entered in Stationer's Hall 
according to act of Parliament, and as many books are occa- 
ſionally given to it in the way of donation, it can ſcarce be 
thaught to increaſe at a leſs rate than 200 l. in value, or 600 or 
700 volumes annually. Hence ſome judgment may be formed 
of what it will come to in fifty or in an hundred years, and of the 
neceſſity of providing ſpace for its gradual increaſe, in any plan 
for rebuilding the College. In a few years after it was put on the 
preſent eſtabliſhment, the Library had increaſed ſo much, that 
the hall originally allotted for it, though a very ſpacious one, 
was found inſufficient for that purpoſe, and other apartments; 
_ were added to it; but even theſe muſt ſoon be inſufficient to 
contain. a collection of books that is increafing ſo faſt. | 


Ix allotting ſufficient ſpace for the Library in any plan of 
a ne College, it will, no doubt, be thought proper, for vari- 
aus reaſons,, to have one large and handſome room in it. But it 
; CG | will. 
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will probably be conſidered, that, independently of the neceſſary 


regard to economy, a long range of apartments is much better 
adapted for the purpoſe of a library, than one or two great halls, 
both by affording more ſurface for placing che books, and by be- 
ing in * meaſure ſubſervient to the cds of hand. 
alla ee the College, « care W bi IN to allot Callici- 
ent ſpace for the Muſeum; which may be conſidered, at preſent, 
as in its infancy; but it, too, like the Library, is put on ſuch a 
footing, that it cannot fail to increaſe very faſt. The prevailing 
taſte for Natural Hiſtory, and the well-known zeal and activity 
of the preſent Profeſſor of this branch of Science, would alone 
be ſufficient to inſure the increaſe of the Muſeum. - But the late 


eſtabliſhment of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, affords addi- 


tional and permanent aſſurance of the ſame important object; 
for, by the fundamental conſtitution of this ſociety, every thing 
relating to Natural Hiſtory that is acquired by it, and, indeed, 
every thing fit for a Muſeum, excepting only Antiquities, which 
go to the great collection in the Advocates: Library, muſt be de- 
poſited in the Muſeum. of the Univerſity. And the good effect 
of this very judicious arrangement has already, even in the ſhort 


| ſpace of two years, been very * felt 1 the Muſeum, which 


is now increaſing faſt. ' 

THERE will be required, as a common Faculty-room, and as 
a daily place of meeting for the Profeſſors, during. the ſeaſon of 
teaching, an apartment, * of one _ room and an anti- 


| chamber. 


Bur 


I 


Burr the principal buildings required for public and common 


uſe, will be, the Chapel, the Great Hall or Theatre, the Library, 


and the Muſeum. It is evident, too, that theſe muſt all be ſepa- 
rate and independent of one another; and that.the ſame place 
cannot ſerve for more than one of theſe purpoſes :—Thus, a 
place fitted up for a Public Hall, can never anſwer for a Library; 
and one fitted up for the reception of books, can never anſwer, 
either for a Muſeum, or as a Public Hall. 


IT has been thought by ſome, that the Royal Society of E- 
dinburgh, being, by its inſtitution, ſo intimately connected with 
the Univerſity, and likely, in due time, to be of ſuch eſſential 
ſervice to it, ought to have a proper apartment in a new College, 
as the Royal Society of London has in the new buildings at So- 
merſet Houſe, But as it is underſtood now, that the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh has it in contemplation, to build for itſelf a 


proper Hall, in a part of the City ſtill nearer to the centre of it 


than the College is, and therefore more convenient for its purpoſe, 
it is poſſible that the Society will 1 no "OY for an apart- 
ment in the College. 24 1012 hart HOtER 


Bor the chief article of building, and conſequently of ex- 
pence, in the propoſed plan of a New College, muſt be, the pro- 
viding of a ſufficient number of large and commodious teaching- 


rooms for the ſeveral Profeſſors; the want of which, or the 


ſmallneſs and badneſs of many of thoſe which they have at pre- 
ſent, is neceſſarily attended with many inconveniences, both to 
the Profeſſors and to their pupils, 7 
| In 
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I order to form ſome-notion of what will be needed in this 
way, it muſt be obſerved, that the number of Profeſſorſhips is at 
preſent twenty- three, ranch the en eee 


Ne, 1 16 5 2802 | | 


1. Homanity or bee 
2. GREEK. 7911 l t 
3. MATHEMATICS, 
4. Locic, or, FirxsT PriLocorBr. 10 
5. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
6. MoraArL PuILoOSOPHY, 

7. NATURAL His ron r. | 
3. UnivERSAL HisToRY and ANTIQUITIES. 

. 9-'REyETORIC and , LETTRES. 
10, DivinITy. 1 stet 
11. CHURCH: His ron rx Kita ; 
2. HAZ and ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. weler3b H 0 
5 ſes CIVIL Law. RE ie einne wit; 36; | 
14. SCOTS Law. 1 
15. Puste Law, and au or Narenz AND Narioxs. 
16. ANATOMY and SURGERY. | | 
17. CHEMISTRY. 
18. BOTANY. +; 
19. MATERIA MEDICA. 
20. TrxzoRY of PRTSIC. 

41. PRACTICE of Parsic, 
22. MIDWIFERY. | | 
©: 33- Clanzcan LecTVnES . 
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Now, of all theſe * of ſcience, Botany alone i: 
macs (as from the nature of the ſubject it ever muſt be) in 
Summer. It alone, too, is taught without the walls of the Col- 
lege; the Profeſſor and his pupils being, by his Majeſty's royal 
munificence, provided, in the moſt complete manner, with wer 
deln accommadation. in the Botanic Garden. TEL 


dads are 3 in BY be Winterdfeaſon, acid ha 
walls of the College; and, for the actommodation of the Profei- 
ſors and Students of theſe different branches of ſcience, there 

maſt be required at leaſt an equal number of halls, or fchools,. 
for teaching in. It may be thought a fmaller number might 
accommodate them all, as they muſt neceſſarily meet at different 
hours, This is actually the caſe at preſent: The conſequence of 
which is, that ſometimes three or four different claſſes muſt meet 
in the ſame place, at different hours of the ſame day; a eircum- 
ſtance attended with much inconvenience; eſpeeially when one 
of them aſſembles at the very hour when the other is diſmiſſed. 
To wait, perhaps in the open air, till admittance can be obtained 
into the place of teaching, by the diſmiſſion of thoſe who' oe 
pied it before, and then to fit an hour in a room, where from 
roo to 200 people had been fitting during the preceding hour, 
muſt ever be inconfiſtent with comfort, and unfavourable” to 
health,—It is to be hoped, therefore, that ſuch inconveniences 
will be effectually guarded againſt, in any plan for rebuilding 
the College; eſpecially as any faving, in point of expence, that 
could be accompliſhed by ſuch a piece of economy, muſt be 
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very inconſiderable: for all the largeſt, and, of Courts moſt ex- 
penſive _ will be ge en at _"_— rate. * zig. 
ln ne iti. 
Ir muſt be obſerved. too, . a has are but about 
one and twenty Profeſſors who teach in Edinburgh College during 
the Winter ſeaſon, yet there are more than that number of claſ- 
ſes taught by the Profeſſors, many of whom teach two, and ſome 
even three claſſes, according to the nature of their reſpective 
ſciences, and the different ſtanding and degrees of proficiency of 
their pupils. This is the caſe, at preſent, with the Profeſſors of 
Latin, of Greek, of Oriental Languages, of Logic, of Mathe- 
matics, and of Civil Law. It is known; that ſome of the other 
Profeſſom have it in contemplation to increaſe the number of 
their en * a ſimilar kind of diviſioůon. 
W dun, i 1 . * ſome f hi Claſſes 
meet more than one hour every day; and that many of the Pro- 
feſſors who commonly teach hut one hour daily, ſind it neceſſary, 


occaſionally, and eſpecially towards the end of the n to 


>» 


teach two or three hours r andy 


47 1 0 


een 
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5 7 laſtly, it aa Ede * it is at leaſt 1 


fible, and perhaps not very improbable; that even the number of 
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| Fa Ie appears, from a recent inſtance, that this is not a groundleſs ſpeculation : ſor, 
Gnce this letter was written, a new Regius Profefſorſbip has been eſtabliſhed, name- 
U, that of Aſtronomy. 
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All theſe things being duly: conſidered, it cannot ſurely be 


thought ſuperfluous or unreafonable, to have, in a new College, 
at leaſt as many halls for teaching in, as there are Profeſſorſhips 
at preſent eſtabliſhed. 

otiramib fla lo od Huοονοανν nnidage) ada 206TH 

TER halls agen ging 0 of very different 3 
and very differently conſtructed. Thus, while in many of them 
it is ſufficient that there be ſpace to contain the Students with 
eaſe, and aceommodation for them to write, or take notes, from 
the lectures of the Profeſſors, it is neceſſary that others of them 
be fitted up ſomewhat in the manner of a Theatre, in order that 
the Students may ſee, as well as hear, and write. if they chooſe. 
This is eſpecially required for the claſſes of Natural Rafe. Na- 
tural enn Care, . Ae „gn gurt. 
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7: ſe is ee likewiſe,” Ee for he — * Fi of theſe 
claſſes there muſt be required, beſides the great hall for the Pro- 
feſſor to teach in, ſeveral other apartments. Thus, the Divinity 
Claſs ſhould be accommodated with a proper place for the Theo- 
logical Library, which is diſtinct from the general library of the 
College. The Profeſſor of Natural Fhloſophy muſt have at leaſt 
one or two rooms, and theſe none of the ſmalleſt, to contain his 


apparatus for Experimental Philoſophy. The Profeſſor of Che- | 


miſtry muſt have the ſame kind of accommodation for his che- 
mical preparations and ſpecimens; it being underftood;'that his | 
teaching-room ſerves likewiſe for his laboratory. The Profeſſor 
of Anatomy maſt require ſtill more ample accommodation in'the 


ſame way ; one or more large rooms for containing his great and 
Gy 
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Maily-w0treafing: collection of anatomical preparations, another 
place for making ſuch preparations, and *. _ red e 
very neceſſary purpoſes. * 


aids 33521; it 71. 
Marr of the teaching-rooms ſhould be of ſuch dimenſions 
as to accommodate between two hundred and three hundred Stu- 
gents ; ſome of them muſt bo ſtill larger: The Chemical Theatre 
mould bs capable of accommodating at leaſt three hundred Stu- 
dents z che Anatomical Theatre ſhould: — at leaſt 
e ee eee re be PRIN ie 
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— Tur mention of ſuch übers will, eee W 
are unacquainted with the preſent ſtate of the ' Univerfity of E- 
dinburgh, appear ſomewhat extravagant; but thoſe who are ac- 
_quainted with it, will know that it is by no means unreaſonable. 


There have actually been, at ſeveral of the elaſſes, more than two 


hundred Students. The Profeſſor of Anatomy has commonly 
had, for ſome years paſt, about four hundred Students in his claſs, 
_ one me "YT 1. he bad near four £6 20g 79 * 


1 is a \ fat well known to o che Magiſtrates of Edinburgh, that, 
nichin theſe twenty years, and chiefly within theſe ten years, 
moſt of the Profeſſors in the Univerſity have been obliged to ap- 
ply to them, and ſome of them even repeatedly, to have their 
teaching · rooms enlarged, or new ones fitted up for them, that 
might contain their Students. This has been done for the Pro- 


Sine: of Humanzy, Greek, Logic, Mathematics, Natural Phi- 
b loſophy, 


2 


Eo 
lofophy, Moral Philoſophy, and for the cen Ne of the 
Medical branch. Shai ente N 


IT is but about twenty-five years ſince the preſent Anatomical 
Theatre was built: and, at that time, it was thought to be of ſuch 
dimenſions, that it was impoſſible it ſhould ever be filled with 
Students. Yet, in ten or twelve years, it was found that it could 
not accommodate the number of Students who flocked to it; and 
means were found to make an addition to the number of ſeats in 
it, as, from the nature of the building, it could not be enlarged. 
Even with this additional convenience, it was ſoon found inſuf- 
ficient for the reception of the Students; and, within theſe three 
years, farther additions to it, of the ſame kind, were 22 
which, after all, aden Ws. een ay wil3 


sou years ago, the place allotted for the Profeſſor of h.. 
miſtry was found abſolutely inſufficient to contain bis Students; 
and he was accommodated for ſome time in the Muſeum, till a 
new Laboratory could be built for him. But even this new La- 
boratory, though made to contain two hundred with eaſe, which 
was a much greater number than had ever been at that claſs be- 
Fore, within three years was found inſufficient to contain the Stu- 
dents of Chemiſtry ; and it became neceſſary to erect an addi- 
tional gallery to it, a to crowd more benches into it. 


Men about the "Ig we the Profeſſor of the practice of 
Phyſic experienced an almoſt ridiculous, but very real diſtreſs, 
from the ſame cauſe. He bad long occupied the largeſt apart- 
E | ment 
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ment (except the Anatomical Theatre) in the College, which, 
by various contrivances, had been made capable of containing 
two hundred Students: but it could not hold his claſs; and, as 
he and his Students could not (for very obvious reaſons) be ad- 
mitted either into the Chemical Laboratory, or the Anatomical 
Theatre, he was obliged to ſeek for accommodation in ſome 
Place without the walls of the College; and; after trying one or 
two different places, at laſt got admittance into the public hall of 
the newly built High School, and was Nane to teach there 
yo a whole Winter. 


Wren ſuch inconveniences and vexations have already and 
repeatedly been experienced by the Univerſity from the ſmallneſs 
of the teaching-rooms, it cannot ſurely be thought unreaſonable 
to expect, that, in a plan for rebuilding the College, ſpace ſhould. 
be allowed for this purpoſe, ſomewhat: more than barety ſuffi- 
cient to accommodate the preſent numbers of Students. No in- 
convenience can ariſe from the rooms allotted for teaching being 
larger, but the greateſt from their being ſmaller than is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary; and the difference, in point of expence, between 
 Febnilding them on ſuch a ſeale as would be but barely ſufficient, 
and doing it on a more liberal plan, and with a view to the con- 
tinuance and increaſe of the proſperity of the Univerſity, would 
be too inconſiderable to merit attentien in ſuch an undertaking. 
Nor muſt it de thought, that it is the Medical Claſſes alone that 
Im require ſuch ample ſpace; or that the proſperity of the Uni- 
verſity has been confined, or is likely to be confined to that 


| branch alane.. K will never aid: be thought, that. many other 
1 
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branches of ſcience and education are of leſs importance than 
Medicine: nor can* it reaſonably be doubted, that for theſe 
branches too, Profeſſors may be found, or actually have been 
found, of talents and activity not inferior to thoſe of the men 

who, in the ſpace of ſixty years, have raiſed the Medical School 
from nothing to its preſent very flouriſhing ſtate: for the claſſes 
of general ſcience have uniformly been growing more numerous 
for many years paſt, and eſpecially during the laſt ten years; and 
this, too, it muſt be obſerved, in a ſtate of public affairs, during 
which the ſtudies and the arts of peace are leaſt of all attended to; 
amidſt the calamities and the diſtractions of general and of civil war. 


On the whole, it muſt be evident, that, beſides the greater 
public buildings required in a new College, there will be needed; 
merely for the purpoſe: of teaching ſuch a number of claſſes as 
are taught in the Univerſity of Edinburgh, at leaſt thirty rooms 
of various dimenſions, A few of theſe, ſuch as the Chemical and. 
Anatomical Theatres, 'muſt be of an extraordinary ſize: ſeveral. 
others ſhould, be rooms of the ſize of forty by thirty feet; but 
many of them need not be above half this ſize. Allowing two 
feet ſquare for each perſon, a room of forty feet by thirty, will 
accommodate between two hundred and. three hundred perſons, 
after making the neceſſary deductions for alleys, for the place of 
the Profeſſor's ſtation, and of the fire or ſtove; it being under-- 
ſtood always, that all theſe rooms. muſt be built of fuch a height, 
and provided with windows of ſuch a conſtructien, as to afford 
abundance of good air. But it muſt be the ſtudy of an Architect 
wo. conſider what proportions. and arrangements of the ſeveral: 
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teaching - rooms will be moſt conſiſtent vich the great ont 


Convenience and of economy. 


\  'Bys1IDEs theſe hes buildings, to wit, for the gene- 


ral uſe of the Univerſity at large, and for the accommodaring of 


the ſeveral Profeſſors with teaching-rooms, ſome others will be 
needed; eſpecially dwelling-houſes for the Principal and ſome of 


the Profeſſors, who, either by the original inſtitution of their 


Profeſſorſhips, or by preſcriprion, have a right to this conve- 


nience. It were no doubt much to be wiſhed, that all the Pro- 


feſſors, or at leaſt a conſiderable proportion of them, to whom it 
would be moſt peculiarly convenient and agreeable, might have 
houſes in the College, as is the caſe elſewhere. But this muſt 
not be looked for in the College of Edinburgh, not only from ne- 
ceſſary confiderations of economy, but becauſe the area belong- 
ing to the College is by far too ſmall to admit of it. It will 
hardly afford more ſpace than muſt be required for the buildings 
already enumerated; and for honſes for the Principal and two or 
three other Profeſſors. It is to be conſidered, too, that the ſer- 


vants of the College, the upper janitor and macer, and the un- 


der janitor, have houſes in the College, and for obvious reaſons 
ought to have them. But theſe cannot be 3 to be either 


Ege or expenlive. 


| Fr 8 that, near twenty years ago, a Society among 


tze Students, well known by the name of the Speculative Society, 


obtained permiſſion to ere, for the purpoſe of its meetings, 
which were Enown and approved of by the Univerſity, a proper 
building 
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building within the walls of the College. This building having 
been erected accordingly, and being to this day employed for the 
ſame laudable purpoſes as at firſt by the Society, which ſtill ſub- 
ſiſts, it would be unjuſt to demoliſh it, without accommodating 
the Society with as good an apartment in the new College. A 
ſingle room, with an antichamber, would be ſufficient for this 


purpoſe. 


No better ſituation for a- new College can be required than 
the fite of the old, By means of- the new South. Bridge, it wall 
have ſuch eaſy and immediate communication. with the reſt of 
the City, that it may be regarded as near the centre of it. It is 
very near to the Royal Infirmary, which is an object of no ſmall 
moment to the Medical Branch of the Univerſity. It is in the 
neighbourhood of ſeveral ſtreets, where the Students always may 
be, as, in fact, for many years paſt. they have been, accommo- 
dated with lodgings, more comfortably, and better on the 
whole, than they could have been in College rooms. 

As ſo large a pile as a new College cannot be built all at 
once, it is conceived that part of the old may be occupied, and 
the Claſſes be taught in it as at preſent, till part of the ne be fit 
for the reception of the Profeſſors and their Students. | 


Tux area of the College extends about four hundred and thirty 
feet from eaſt to weſt, and about two hundred and thirty from 
north to ſouth. Such an area, it is hoped, will afford ſpace e- 
nough for all the buildings that are abſolutely neceſſary in a new 

| F Ci.obllege. 
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College. But even for the contrivance of this, and ſtill more for 


arranging the different parts of it, with a view to convenience, 


economy, proportion and beauty, the judgment and taſte of a 
profeſſed Architect muſt be required; and it would be great pre- 
ſumption for thoſe who are not architects to offer their opinions, 


or any ſuggeſtions on ſuch points. 


Tux eaſt wing of the propoſed new College will extend two 
hundred and thirty feet along the weſt fide of the approach to 
the South Bridge which is at preſent building ; and it will form 
one of the principal ornaments of this new and magnificent ac- 


ceſs to the City. 


Anon the other plans for this Bridge, and the acceſs con- 
need with it, we were much gratified lately, with the ſight of 
a plan and elevation of the eaſt wing of a new College, deſigned 
by Mr. Robert Adam, and would, no doubt, be much more gra- 


_ ed, were we favoured with a complete plan of a new College, 


from the ſame maſterly hand. 


A coop Architect, when informed of the number, and ex- 
tent, and nature, of the buildings that will be needed in a new 
College, can eafily judge, and none but an architect can properly 


judge, whether it muſt be built in the form of a complete quad- 


rangle; or whether a quadrangle will be ſufficient, built only 
on three ſides, and left open to the ſouth, or incloſed only with 
a proger colonnade, which would be more light and cheerful, and 
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perhaps more magnificent, by ſhowing at once the full extent of 
the building. | 


T1LL theſe and ſeveral other points be aſcertained, it muſt be 
impoſſible to calculate exactly the neceſſary expence of rebuilding 
the College. But, from conſidering, in general, the extent of ac- 
commodation required, ſome calculations have been formed, on 
the principle of the ordinary expence of building in this City; 
and it is eſtimated, that ſuch a College as 18 needed, may be e- 
reed for 40,0001., but not for a ſmaller ſum, 


THE other great object of the attention and wiſhes of many 
of the principal and moſt public-ſpirited inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, namely, the building of a proper Priſon and Bridewell, 
though a much leſs fplendid and pleaſing object than the re- 
building of the College, is more intereſting to the feelings of 
humanity, more immediately requiſite for the good order of ſo- 
ciety, and conſequently, not only an affair of more general con- 
cern, but plainly a matter of National importance. 


THz horrid ſtate of the Priſon of Edinburgh, the ſmallneſs, 
the bad ſituation, the bad contrivance of it, with the inevitable 
conſequences of theſe inconveniences, - are generally known, and 
have been long and juſtly complained of ; although the Public is 
not acquainted with the full extent of them. But even the moſt 
thoughtleſs and unfeeling are ſhocked, when they chance to 
learn, that, in conſequence of theſe circumſtances, / miſeries un- 
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— vice and idleneſs. 
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authorized! by law, unknown to the world, inconſiſtent with 
ſound policy, with juſtice, and with humanity, are the portion 


of the priſoners of every kind: for all who are confined in ſuch 


- a priſon; whether their crimes or their misfortunes have brought 


them thither, muſt feel them nearly alike ; as they are kept al- 
moſt promiſcuouſly, which is, of itſelf, one of the cruelleſt hard- 
ſhips; and as all of them are in a great meaſure deprived of the 
benefit of good air, which may juſtly be reckoned the firſt and 
moſt immediate neceflary of lite, and of which none, not even. 
the vileſt of criminals, while: they are ſuffered, to live, ought to 
be deprived. But theſe evils can be but very imperfectly allevi- 
ated, even by the moſt humane attention of the Magiſtrates, and 


the utmoſt care of thoſe: who. have the charge of the priſoners, 


while theſe are kept in ſuch a jail as the preſent one; and it is e- 
vident, that they cannot be remedied, till a new Priſon, of a 
hr tag conſtruction from the old, is erected. | 


n want of a proper Bridewell has been almoſt as march. | 
elt 2 complained of, as the wretched ſtate of the Priſon. In- 


2 there needed not ſuch experience as we have had, to make 


us feel, when the ſlighteſt reflection would have been ſufficient 
to convince us, bow: neceſſary it muſt be, in a city like Edin- 


; burgh, to have a proper place, where the idle and diſſolute, who 


have no means of ſubſiſtence, and are become not only. ulcleſs, 


but dangerous members of ſociety, may be reſtrained and pu- 


niſhed, and, if poſſible, reclaimed, by being taught by force the 
habirs of needful induſtry, and by being made to feel the con- 
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Sucn reflections as theſe have often occurred to the Citizens, 
and eſpecially to thoſe among them, who, by their office of Ma- 
giſtrates, had ample opportunities of knowing particularly many 
deplorable cireumſtances relating to the ſituation of priſoners in 
Edinburgh jail, and to the morals and conduct of the lower or- 
ders of the people; which circumſtances were not known, nor 
even ſuſpected, by the Public at large. 


Azour three years ago, a very judicious and truly patriotic 
addreſs to the Citizens, with the heads of a plan for erecting a 
new Priſon and Bridewell, was publiſhed by thoſe active Magi- 
ſtrates, David Steuart, Eſq; at that time Lord Provoſt of the 
City, and Archibald Cockburn, Eſa; nt of the Coun- 


ty of Edinburgh. 


I would be :njuſtice to , theſe „ as be as to the 
* cauſe which they have aſſerted ſo ably, to give their ob- 
ſervations and arguments in any words but their own, 


Tux following paragraphs. are extracts from their pamphlet: 
but neither theſe extracts, nor a complete tranſcript of that pam- 
phlet, can ſuperſede the neceſſity of referring to it, for the ſake 
of the diſtinct Plans, Elevations, and Sections, that it exhibits, of 
the buildings which it was propoſed to erect, for the purpoſes of 
a Priſon and Bridewell; which Plans give at once a more diſtinct 
notion of what is required and intended, and of the rational 
and benevolent purpoſes of thoſe n than it is poſſible 
for words to convey. de bags 4 
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To ſuppreſs idleneſs, and to prevent crimes, are the great 
objects to which every [Magiſtrate ſhould bend his attention. 


It would have been fortunate for this country, and thoſe to 


*© whom the protection of its peace is officially entruſted, had 
they been enabled, by having proper places of confinement, 
to adopt ſuch meaſures, for the correction of morals and the 
** encouragement of induſtry, as the preſent ſtate of ſociety, and 


* the progreſs of univerſal „ render a neceſ- oY 


ene, 


1215 Tax mica, of Nice z is, no doubt, of mock greater 
national importance, than the puniſhment of offences after 
they are committed: but when it is conſidered, that there is 
t little more in the power of the Civil Magiſtrate than to inflict 


© ſuch puniſhment, or to confine in places which ſeem calculated 


for the utter extinction of every virtuous principle, it cannot 
de wondered, if a Bridewell and a new Priſon, upon a right 
*« footing, .is anxiouſly wiſhed for by thoſe whom the country 


“ looks upon as anſwerable to it, and to whoſe ſuppoſed miſ- 


( eee every violation of the law is in the firſt 
* inſtance W imputed... : 

20. 3B Tux 5 Houſe of CorreQon i is the as inſtitution in 

” Edinburgh that bears any reſemblance to a Bridewell. III 

* choſen and inconvenient in point of fituation, the fabric is 

much too mall, and the apartments are by no means calculat- 


ed for the geceſſary ſeparation of priſoners, or the due enforce- 


ment of induſtry and obedience, Indeed, the only uſe it is 
- . 60 
put 
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© put to, or fit for, is the temporary confinement of ſuch 
«© wretched beings as are, from their occupation, become total- 
ly abandoned, and join the commiſſion of theft to the miſery 
of * | 


$6 Tur Charity Workhouſe is intended ſolely for the recep- 
* tion and maintenance of perſons that are too young, too in- 
* firm, or too old, to ſupport themſelves by bodily labour. The 
4 able and robuſt of both ſexes, whoſe diſpoſitions or habits ren- 
* der them averſe to any ſettled employment, are left at liberty 
to throw away their time in idleneſs and diſfipation, 


© Tax poverty of ſome parents, but the profligacy of by far 
* the greater number, renders them quite careleſs of the morals 
* and education of their offspring. Nay, many of them are ſo 


completely abandoned, that they encourage vitious habits and 


« jnclinations in their children, 1n place of checking them; and 
© even truſt, in a great meaſure, for their own ſubfiſtence, to the 
4 profits ariſing from their crimes. 


© THE number of young people that are to be met with in 
© the ſtreets, deſerted by their parents, and left entirely to their 
© own ſhifts, is aſtoniſhing. Many of them have already been 
% guilty of crimes for which, had it not been on account of their 
* youth, they would have been condemned to ſuffer an ignomi- 
** nious death. Indeed, if things continue in their preſent ſitu- 
* 2 they muſt de N to N in their crimes, until 
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they arrive at an age when it will be leſs ſhocking to the feel- 


ings of humanity to deprive them of their lives. 


« A son of one of the fix perſons who laſt winter were all 
at one time under ſentence of death, received from his own 
father a regular education fitted to qualify him for the gallows. 
This boy was only fourteen years .of age when his father ſuf- 


fered; but even then he himſelf was head of a gang ; was 
in cuſtody for theft the day his father was executed; and in 
leſs than three months after, he and his aſſociates, who were 


all of them younger than himſelf, had committed ſeveral ca- 
pital crimes ; for one of which, he was ſerved with an indict- 


ment; but, on account of his youth, the Court of Juſticiary 


conſented to his baniſhment. 


Or all the jails that Mr. Howard ever ſurveyed, there is 


not perhaps one more oppoſite to what a jail ought to be, than 


that of the city of Edinburgh. Situated in the middle of a 
large metropolis, and in a narrow ſtreet—ſurrounded on every 
fide by buildings much higher than itſelf—the miſerable apart- 
ments it contains—the improper manner in which they are 
diſpoſed and ſubdivided—the ſhocking places appropriated for 
the confinement of felons—the numberleſs inconveniences ari- 
ſing from a partial and imperfect ſupply of water the un- 


vholeſome and fetid atmoſphere that pervades almoſt every 


part of it, from the total excluſion of a circulation of freſh air 
the abſolute impoſhbility to preſerve a proper ſeparation of 


priſoners—the calamitous caſe of honeſt, though unfortunate 
„ debtors, 


29 


© debtors, confined to this dreary habitation, where they are ex- 
e poſed to the intercourſe of wretches habituated to every ſpecies 
1 of vice, and dead to every ſenſe of virtue, are circumſtances, 
it is preſumed, abundantly ſufficient to fhow the . of 
* the S eh now about to be er 


251555 Tur Feder veiiding contultts only en apartments. 
„ Duting the laſt ſeven years, there have been confined in it 
&« 1126 debtors, and 769 criminals, which, on a medium for that 
“period, amounts each year to the number of 160 of the for- 
mer, and 109 of the latter. By the report of priſoners, it ap- 
« pears, that, in the month of June 1781, there were 19 priſon- 
© ers for debt, and 12 for crimes; but the fact is, that the re- 
“ cords of the jail have not been accurately kept, and that many 
© commitments were never entered in the books, or the war- 
* rants for them have been loſt, It ought likewiſe to be obſerv- 
© ed, that, during the term of years for which the preceding 
© calculation was made, the nation has been at war, and the 
© country much drained of men. Crimes are more frequent, 
% and priſoners more numerous, in time of peace; ſo that, 
% without exceeding the limits of moderation, there ought to be 
« added one fifth to the number of A and one e third to 
** that of criminals, 2 | | : 

* Tris ſtate of the caſe will, it is ſuppoſed, abet) every 
one, chat the Jail 3 is, on its preſent footing, altogether inade- 
« quate'to the ſalutary purpoſes which 9 ay! to reſult as ſuch 
” an eſtabliſhment. Nt pep forte | 
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Tux ſafe cuſtody of . priſoners is not the only object to be 
regarded in the diſpoſition of a jail. At tbe ſame time, it is a 
* certain truth, that the conduct of jailors, and the treatment of 
* priſoners, in moſt caſes, ſavour ſo much of oppreſſion and 
** cruelty, that it ſeems a matter of trifling conſideration to the 
former what may be the ſufferings of the latter, provided the 
eſcape of their perſons is effeQually prevented. The injudici- 
_ © aus conftruction, and great inſufficiency: of priſons, are the 
* grounds on which theſe abuſes are juſtified. —The want of 


cher places of confinement for unruly and dangerous crimi- 


nals, furniſſses a pretence to keepers for treating every one un- 
eder their charge with the ſame undiſtinguiſhing ſeverity. Na- 
s turally averſe, from their indolence, and, for the moft part, 
+ from their emeĩuments, unable to be at more pains than is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, they adopt ſuch modes of ſecurity as ſeem | 
t beſt calculated to keep themſelves free from apprebenſion or 


„ Hynes it us, that perſons committed on informations, the 
© ſubject of which may be made capital, are commonly con- 
<« ſigned to a dungeon, and loaded with irons. Hence the in- 
„ vention of the Cage, and other methods, which, though to 
the keepers they may appear neceſſary, are all equally repug- 
nant to the law of the land, and to the feelings of humanity. 


| No principle of juſtice is more inconteſtable, than that eve- 
ry perſon/ accuſed of a crime bas, previous to his trial, a right 


to be treated as if he were innocent. A jail is nothing more 
| than 


tm 


* than a temporary babitation, where the priſoner is to be con- 
“ fined, in the firſt inſtance, till his guilt or innocence ſhall be 
© legally inveſtigated ;- and, during that confinement, he ought 
4 to be denied no comfort that can be afforded him, conſiſtent 
„ with good morals, decency, and the detention of his perſon, 
© In this country, however, the ſituation of the accuſed is ſingu- 
% larly unfortunate. + | 


Tux utter impoſlibility of a proper ſeparation of priſoners. 
in the preſent jail, has been attended with the moſt pernicious: 
effects. A gallery, that goes by the name of the Common 
Hall, is the only place where it can be ſaid there is the ſmall- 
* eſt circulation of air; and to this all the priſoners are occa- 
„ fſionally admitted, women, and ſuch as are detained for capi- 
tal crimes, only excepted. | | 


lr may be called the Coffechouſe of the jail, to which all 
** reſort ; and, indeed, there is a neceſſity of their reſorting to it, 
as here alone they can enjoy refreſhment or recreation of any 
„kind. It requires ro great penetration to diſcover, that ſuch. | 
** an intercourſe muſt tend to extinguiſh every principle of mo- 
* rality, and all ſenſe of character. 
* To young offenders, in particular, confined for trifling miſ- 
* demeanours, and to all. ſuch as are in cuſtody for actions that: 
e betray no corruption of mind, it is abſolute perdition. Many 
* inſtances, ſufficiently authenticated, might be produced, of 
young perſons committed on informations for petty thefts, of 
| «. which 
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<< which it was, after inveſtigation, diſcovered they were not guil- 
* ty; and of people accuſed of an aſſault, or a riot, in which 
* they had no hand, who, after ſome weeks confinement in this 


* hopeful academy, have, on their enlargement, returned to their 


1 friends and the community, accompliſhed in the ſcience of 
* n and every ſpecies of _ 


“Tux duty of a Public Magiſtrate becomes not a little dit. 
a” - agreeable on ' occaſions, where he is reduced to the alternative 
of allowing complaints for inferior offences to paſs unnoticed, 
or of ſending the accuſed to a place, which, if they entered in- 
i nocent, or but a little tainted, they are certain of leaving with 
<* diſpoſitions much worſe, if not completely wicked. 


„ THERE condition of thoſe who; on account of their ſex or 


** their crime, are excluded from the benefit of the Common-hall, 
and ſtrictly confined to their different apartments, is peculiarly 


0 deplorable. Deprived of the benefit of breathing freſh air, 


* 22 exiſt in places, which, from their ſituation in point of 

cloſeneſs, from the circumſtance of their being almoſt conſtant- 
os ly occupied, and from the great inconveniences attending the 
* want of a ſufficient ſupply of water, muſt, in all caſes, be ex- 
** tremely uncomfortable. But what adds greatly to the evil is, 
** that a well-diſpoſed perſon has it not in his power to employ 
** his time or thoughts as he would incline. The jailor is under 


the neceflity of placing others, however worthleſs, along with 


bim; and the ſecurity of the priſon requires, chat as few un- 


«6 Wel perſons as poſſible ſhould be truſted together in one apart- 


© ment, 
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ment. There muſt always be aſſociated a certain proportion 
of good and bad, not from choice, but becauſe the number of 
rooms, and the general accommodation, render any other diſ- 


' poſition impoſſible. 


© From fo indiſcriminate a mixture of priſoners, the great- 
eſt inconveniences ariſe to judicial procedure. A proper ſepa- 
ration between thoſe that are confined for the purpoſe of be- 


coming evidences, and thoſe; that are to be tried, has never been 
duly preſerved; and, on a very late occaſion of a capital trial, 


in which our, national character was nearly concerned, the 
greateſt embarraſſment had like to have ariſen frem the defect 
now mentioned. ee | 


* As to the caſe of perſons confined for debt, it is in every 


reſpect inconſiſtent with juſtice or humanity. There are, in 


this jail, only three apartments allotted for women, whether 
debtors or criminals. On a late ſurvey, a female debtor was 


found in the ſame room, and in the ſame. bed, ' with a proſti- 
tute; and, on enquiring into the reaſon of ſo groſs an abuſe, 


it was diſcovered, that if ſhe had been put into any other of 
the women's apartments, her morals would have been in equal 


danger, and her perſon in much greater, 


* IT. is certain, that diſaſters, which the greateſt prudence 
could not have prevented, or the warmth of an ill-placed 
confidence and friendſhip, often bring impriſonment and in- 


e ſolvency upon men who were formerly of independent fortune 
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4. and unblemiſhed character; but is it not a pitiable caſe, and 
«6 worthy of a ſpeedy remedy, thar perſons of this deſcription 


* ſhould be reduced to the neceſſity of mixing with profligates, 
© to whom the horrors of a jail are become familiar, and who 
have outlived all regard for their own charaQer, or the good 
« opinion of the world? 


- Fa fuller ths loſs of ku ws 18 6 a fuicient 
6 calamity, eſpecially when it happens from unavoidable misfor- 
tune, or the fault of others, without being forced at the ſame 
time into fituations, and expoſed to ſcenes, equally ſhocking 
in themſelves, and dangerous to virtue. 


% HAvixG dwelt ſo long on the many inconveniences and 


_-< miſchiefs inſeparable from the preſent jail, it is now full time 


% we ſhould explain in what manner it is intended to remedy 
45 IE 


As che firſt place, it ie propoſed, that the Jail and Work- 


* houſe, or Bridewell, ſhould be united, and laid out in divi- 


* ſions, in ſuch a manner as to afford one for the reception of 


% felons, with'a ſuitable area and court belonging to it ; another 


„ for young offenders, with a court and area; a third for debtors, 
6s. with the ſame conveniences; and laſtly, a Bridewell, conſiſt- 
G ing of ſeparate accommodations for men. and women, with 
«.,proper courts and areas: And, that there may be no commu- 


© nication bettreeni the refraQary and ee and ſuch as 


& are- 


a > 


_ © are leſs hardened, diſtinQ places of abode are to be prepared 


for each. 


* To. accompliſh theſe purpoſes, it will require a piece of 


*© ground not leſs than three acres, which muſt be ſeparated by 
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diviſton-walls, ſo as effectually to prevent all intercourſe be- 


5+ tween the different claſſes of people under confinement. 


„TRR Bridewell, of which a plan was formerly offered to 
the Public, was intended only for the City of Edinburgh; but 
the certain conſequence of this reſtriction would bave been, 
that the idlers of every denomination: would have inſtantly 
withdrawn themſelves from the juriſdiction of the Magiſtrates 
of that City. Nor is it to be doubted, that, on the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a proper Workhouſe for the City and Shire together, 
multitudes, in order to avoid labour and confinement, will fly 
for ſhelter to the neighbouring counties; in which caſe, the 


ſhires of Eaſt and Weſt Lothian, and of Fife, in the firſt place, 


would be over-run with vagrants and vagabonds of all forts, 
who, by degrees, would find their way into the moſt remote 
corners of this kingdom, 

4. To prevent this evil, and, if poſſible, compel numbers that 
are now idle, to become, in ſome meaſure, induſtrious and 
uſeful citizens, the adjacent Shires ſhould conſider very ſeri- 
ouſly, whether it would. not be their intereſt to lend their 
aſſiſtance towards putting the propoſed eſtabliſhment on ſuch a: 


footing, that the advantages accruing from it might be com-- 
| „ municated! 


«£c 
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1 municated to them, as well as to the City and Shire of Edin- 


46 burgh. 


On the ſuppoſition that they will ſee their intereſt in ac- 


ceding to ſuch a propoſal, the plan of the intended eſtabliſh- 


ment has purpoſely been made of ſuch an extent, as to afford 
% ſufficient room and accommodation for any number of people 


oF Bis 6 in all probability, can be ſent from the . 


* counties. 


Ax order to complere this ſcheme, it will be neceſſary to 
* have an act of Parliament, empowering the Sheriffs, Juſtices of 


Peace, and Magiſtrates of Boroughs, in ſuch counties as ſhall 


<< join, to grant warrants for conveying perſons beyond their 
* own territories, and for lodging them in the Bridewell at 


Edinburgh. 


As it does not appear that ſuch an act of Parliament would 


i be productive of any bad conſequences in other reſpects, and 


* as it is intended ſolely for the purpoſe above-mentioned, there 
is little doubt but it would be eaſily procured. 


* TRRERE is a circumſtance that had almoſt eſcaped attention, 
which at once ſhows the feebleneſs of the civil power, on ſome 
occaſions, to execute its own purpoſes, and the uſeful impreſ- 
** fton that muſt reach the minds of the populace from the eſta- 
** bliſhment now propoſed, From the fituation of the preſent 
gall it bas hitherto been found inſecure, and dangerous, to 
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impriſon in it perſons concerned in riots or inſurrections, ſuch 
as happened not long ago. They have been always confined 
in the Caſtle, in conſequence of a recommendation from the 
Sheriff or the Magiſtrates; but there will not be any neceſſity 
for a proceeding ſo diſagreeable and improper, if the wiſhed» 
for countenance and ſupport is given to this undertaking. 


* In ſo extenſive an undertaking, it is impoſſible that every 
point can. be ſettled and adjuſted prior to its commencement ; 
therefore, much muſt be left to the prudence and abilities of 
the people that are to be entruſted with its direction. In ſome 
particulars, however, there can be no difficulty ; ſuch, for. ex- 
ample, as laying it down for a preliminary regulation, that the 
ſervants employed, from the higheſt to the loweſt, ſhall have 
fixed ſalaries ; that it ſhall not be in, their power to reap the 
ſmalleſt profit or advantage from the furniſhing to the priſon- 
ers, or the general conſumption of the Bridewell or jails —A 
ſutlery, in a priſon, is the ſource of every irregularity and diſ- 
order within it. Every neceſlary article ought to be contracted 
for at a ſtipulated rate, and diſtributed in ſtated quantities, 
under the immediate inſpection of a perſon appointed for that 
purpoſe; and a day-book ſhould be kept by him of all the 
proviſions delivered, with an account of their diſpoſal, , which 
will ſerve as a check both upon his own conduct and that of 


the contractor. 


4 


Tux different apartments, with their areas, muſt be ſwept 
and cleaned every day, and waſhed, and overflowed with wa- 


= 8 2 


. 
u ter at leaſt twice a week. — This, and many other ſervices of 
** the ſame ſort, can eaſily be performed by the priſoners, of both 
«« ſexes, confined" in Bridewell. They are in cuſtody for the 
_ © purpoſe of working; and ſurely they cannot be One em- 
We 


* A CONSTANT ſubjection to ſevere bodily labour, is an idea 

| c juſtly reprobated by the greateſt part of mankind. On the 
% other hand, it muſt be admitted, that no member of fociety, 
* deſtitute of the means of ſupporting himſelf, has a right to 
© remain in idleneſs. It is a maxim in China, that, if a perſon 
© does not work, ſome individual in the empire muſt ſuffer cold 
and hunger on that account; for, though he may ward off 
%% want from himfelf, it muſt fall ſomewhere. The idle ought 
« to be confined, for the prevention of miſchief to the communi- 
ty; with ſuch an allowance as is ſufficient to keep ſoul and 
* body together. If they are diſpoſed to become induſtrious, 
© they will be furniſhed with work, two thirds of the profits of 
1. which they will be permitted to draw; ſo that the buſier they 
00 are, they will live the better; and _ diligence and comfort 


« will go hand in 2 hand. 


i tr is with pleaſure that we acknowledge how much we 
have been indebted, on the 'preſtnt occaſion, to the State of 
„ Priſons, lately publiſhed by John Howard, Eſq; whoſe name 
<< will be revered to the lateſt poſterity, for his generous and un- 
= wearied exertions to alleviate the miſeries, and promote the 


P welfare of fo "_ a part of mankind, | | 
| | < FROM 
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* FrRoM the deſcriptions given, and the plan annexed, it 
cannot be expected, that the expence of an undertaking of this 
magnitude can be ſupported either by the City's funds ſingly, 
or by any aſſiſtance that may eventually be derived from the 
Shire. It will, therefore, be abſolutely neceſſary to ſolicit a 
general and voluntary contribution, for the purpoſe of pro- 
moting an eſtabliſhment, the influence and good effects of 
which will ſoon extend itſelf over the whole country. Edin- 
burgh being the place where all the Supreme Courts meet for 
the deſpatch of buſineſs, its jail ought not to be regarded as a 
local and partial accommodation merely, but as a reception for 
priſoners of the nation at large. One half of the people con- 
fined in it, throughout the year, are brought from other 
places, with a view to judicial procedure before the Courts of 
Seſſion, Juſticiary, and Exchequer, Multitudes of poor people 
from all quarters of this kingdom bring their families to the 
metropolis, in hopes of bettering their condition. Their ex- 
pectations are as often diſappointed as they are anſwered. But 
it ſeldom happens that ſuch new-comers ever leave the place. 
They loiter on till they are reduced to beggary and wretched- 
neſs, and become fit inhabitants of Bridewell, where employ- 
ment muſt be aſſigned them, fince they cannot, or will not, 
find-it for themſelves,” | 


TrovuGn the truth of the obſervations, the juſtneſs of the 


reaſonings, and the expediency, or rather the urgent neceſſity of 
the things propoſed, in the pamphlet publiſhed by thoſe active 
Magiſtrates, have been univerſally felt and acknowledged, no 


progreſs 


as to be determined by the drawing of it; as has been repeated- 


1 4 J 


progreſs has yet been made towards carrying into execution their 
excellent plan. Nor will this appear wonderful, when it is con- 
ſidered, that, to execute it, would require no leſs a ſum than 
10,0001. ; which, though a ſmall matter when ſo great a nation- 
al object is in view, is yet much greater than can be obtained in 
this country by any other means than by a grant from Parlia- 
ment; as, thoſe gentlemen have experienced, who, when they firſt 
propoſed this plan to the Public, flattered themſelves with tlie 
hopes, that an object of ſuch general and acknowledged import- 


ance, not merely to this city and county, but to the country at 


large, might be attained without the neceſſity of applying to 


Government. 


OnJecrts of ſuch magnitude, and at the ſame time of ſuch 
evident public utility as theſe, cannot be thought unworthy of 
che attention, nor will they, it is hoped, be deemed undeſerving 


of the encouragement and aſſiſtance of Government; as it is 


manifeſt that they can never otherwiſe be accompliſhed. 


Wr earneſtly wiſh it were ſubmitted to the conſideration of 
our Rulers, whether the ſum of 50,0001., which will be needed 
for theſe two great objects, might not be raiſed by the profits of 
a Lottery. There ſeem to be two ways in which this may be 
done: The one, by allotting for theſe purpoſes one third part of 


the profits of next year's State Lottery, which may be eſtimated 


at 50,0001: : the other, by allowing, for three years ſucceſſively, a 
Lottery of- a guinea the ticket, collateral to the State Lottery, fo 


ly 


EF a} 


ly practiſed with reſpect to the Iriſh Guinea Lotteries, The an- 
nual profits of theſe lotteries, it is thought, may amount to about 
16,0001. or 17,0001., which, in three years, will produce the re- 
quired ſum of Fo, ooo l. Of theſe two ways, the former ſeems 
greatly preferable; not only as the more certain, but as the more 
ſpeedy method of accomplithing the end in view; which, in the 
preſent caſe, is of peculiar conſequence. But this point, we 
know, muſt in ſome meaſure be determined according to the 
exigencies of the State; and we ſubmit our humble requeſts and 
ſuggeſtions to the wiſdom of thoſe who are entruſted with the 

care of Public Affairs. | „ 


— —— 


Ir theſe two great objects are attained by the aſſiſtance of 
Government, another object, of no ſmall importance towards 
completing and adorning our City, will then be put within the 
reach of the Citizens themſelves, if they retain the ſame liberal 
public ſpirit, and the ſame zeal for the improvement of their 
City which they have ſhown of late. If a new Priſon is erected 
in a proper place, the old one muſt of courſe be removed: and 
this is to remove more than a third part of that cumberſome maſs 
of buildings the Luckenbooths, which difgraces this city, and 
| ſpoils. one of the nobleſt ſtreets in Europe. The removal of this 
nuiſance has long been wiſhed for, and often talked of; but till 
a new Priſon is obtained, it muſt be in vain to attempt it. A new 
Priſon being obtained, the Luckenbooths may eaſily be removed, 
and this with very little expence to the Citizens; nay, almoſt with 

L none: 
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none: for if they conſider the tax of 10 per cent. on valued rent 
for one year, permitted by themſelves, and appointed by Parlia- 
ment to be levied on them if it ſhould be needed for completing 


the South Bridge, as already allotted for that purpoſe, or for the 


general improvement of the City, nothing more will be required, 
both for completing the South Bridge, and removing the Lucken- 
booths : For the Truſtees are now confident, that the Bridge will 


almoſt pay itſelf, and that very little or none of the tax authoriſ- 


ed by Parliament will be needed on account of it. If the inha- 


bitants will conſent that this tax be levied, two very great ob- 


jects towards improving the City, inſtead of one, will thereby be 
accompliſhed. It is ſcarce to be ſuppoſed, that the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh, who would cheerfully have paid that tax for one 
year, in order to obtain the South Bridge, will not pay it for the 
ſame time, with equal cheerfulneſs, to accompliſh both the build- 
ang of the South Bridge, and the removal of ſuch a deformity 
and ſuch a nuiſance as the Luckenbooths. So ſmall a pittance as 


is required of each inhabitant, and that ſo fairly proportioned to 


each perſon's means, can never be felt as a hardſhip. Moſt of 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh, it is certain, would gladly contri- 
Hute their ſhare of it, merely for the pleaſure of ſeeing the im- 
provement and embelliſhment of their City, The High Streer, 


from its great length and breadth, from its peculiar poſition on 


the ridge of a hill, -and even from the rude grandeur of the lofty 
piles of houſes on each fide of it, already one of the nobleſt in 
Europe, if it were increaſed by the addition of the whole length 
of the Luckenbooths, and of the Lawn Market, and of the Caſtle- 
5 on hill, 
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hill, (for the Weigh-houſe muſt be removed of courſe), would 
undoubtedly be the grandeſt in the world. And this grand Street, 
of a mile in length, and with an eaſy aſcent, would terminate on 
one of the moſt ſtriking objects that either Art or Nature can pro- 
duce, a great antient fortreſs, built on a huge rock, overlooking 
the whole city, the adjacent country, and the ſea. This noble 
object would immediately come into ſight, and, in proceſs of 
time, would no doubt be brought into full view, by taking care, 
as the old houſes on the Caſtlehill fall to decay, to have ſuch of 
them as are at preſent a little out of the line of the High Street, 
rebuilt on a proper plan, ſo as to form one line with the Lawn 
Market, the High Street, and the upper and n part of the 
Canongate. 

OTHER conſiderations, too, would probably occur to ſome of 
the inhabitants, if they begun to conſider this ſubject, which 
might make it appear a matter of real intereſt to themſelves, as 
well as of pleaſure and credit to the Public. 


TE Luckenbooths conſiſt chiefly of ſhops; and from the na- 
ture of the building, can never be made any other uſe of. The 
removal of more than forty ſhops from the very centre of the 
city, muſt add greatly to the value of all other ſhops in that 
neighbourhood, and indeed of all ſhops built or to be built, in 
any part of the City. And it is well known, how large a pro- 
portion of the n of the 6 of Edinburgh conſiſts in 
nech — 
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Tux inhabitants of the Lawn Market cannot fail to know, 
that they have a ſtill greater and more immediate intereſt in the 
removal of the Luckenbooths. The Lawn Market is at preſent 
ſo little frequented in compariſon of the High Street, as ſcarce 
to appear a part of the ſame town, much leſs of the ſame ſtreet: 
and the inhabitants of it muſt ſee how much it would be for their 
advantage that it were fairly made a part of the High Street, un- 

| diſtinguiſhable from the reſt, rather than that it ſhould be con- 
nected with the High Street and the reſt of the City only by three 
narrow thoroughfares, two of which are paſſable only by people 
on foot. And neither they, nor the inhabitants of Edinburgh at 
large, can enjoy the full advantages of the new communication 
from the Lawn Market to the Middle of Prince's Street, while 
the Luckenbooths are ſuffered to remain, Even the removal of 
fo difagreeable-an object as the old / Priſon, eſpecially now that 
executions are done at it, muſt be highly acceptable to ſuch as 
dell in the Lawn Market, and a matter "OR + IR to all who 
have property 1 Yo: 7 


Sven, py are the objects, plainly of no private, but great 
public advantage, which many of. your fellow-citizens bave 
wuch at heart; and in the furthering, c of whichs they look for 
your aſſiſtance. | 


wr AY conceive, and they with, that You would re- 
eka! in the proper place, that, on ſuch occaſions, and for ſuch 
AD purpoſes, 
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purpoſes, their wrt has: a preaiay e claim to pc 
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SCOTLAND was once a Kingdom, and Edinburgh was then in 
every reſpect a Capital. Theſe flattering diſtinctions, and, to 
our City at leaſt, important advantages, were long ago! renounced, 
for the general good of the Britiſh empire. Nor do we repine at 
this facrifice which our anceſtors made. But we know that Scot- 
land acquired, by that very Treaty of Union with England, by 
which it ceaſed to be a ſeparate and independent Kingdom, an 


equal right with England, to the attention and favour of the Bri- 


tiſh Legiſlature. And, though Edinburgh has for ever loſt moſt 
of thoſe advantages which belong to the reſidence of a Court, and 
the ſeat of Government, and which never fail quickly to enrich 
and to aggrandize a Capital, we hope our City has not forfeitetl 


every claim to the attention and favour of our Rulers, by xhoſe 
eircumſtances, which, in the ſtricteſt W ee wacher had 


have given it an additional claim. 
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| Warx ſuch oublic EI are found neceſſary in London, 
they are executed by means of very liberal ſupplies granted by 


Parliament from the public ſtock; and none are found to com 
(auch or murmur. A 8 


| . much works are undertaken at Dublin, the expence of 


them is defrayed by the profits of lotteries allowed by the Iriſh 
Parliament; and the burden is not felt by the people. 
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Excyr the ſingle article of the Regiſter-Office, nothing of 
this kind has been granted, nor indeed aſked, for Edinburgh, 
fince the Union, which is now near fourſcore years. 


- LerT it be remembered, that when, by the Union, the ſeat of 
our National Government was removed from Edinburgh, it loſt 
what alone had made it a great city; chat, from its ſituation, 
and various other circumſtances, it can never be the ſeat of ma- 
nufactures, nor of general commerce, nor conſequently of ſuch 
wealth as theſe alone can beſtow ; but that it is. ſtill the ſeat of 
the General Aſſembly of our National Church, and of the Annual 

Convention of our Royal Boroughs, and of the ſeveral Boards for 

managing the different branches of the Public Revenue. Or, if 

theſe faint ſhadows of its former dignity be not thought deſerving 
of attention, let it be conſidered, that it is ſtill the ſeat of Law, 
and the ſeat of Learning; that it is the place of education the 
meſt eſteemed in Scotland, and one of che moſt eſteemed in 
the world; and that it is the favourite reſidence of moſt of our 
countrymen, who, by their ſtation, their education, their ſenti- 
ments, and their manners, are qualified to form an clegaur and 
rational ſocty, and to enjoy the ſweets of it. 


. Sir, cannot think the 3 of ſuch a City, in 
theſe important articles which are at preſent in contemplation, 
either a trivial object, or one unworthy of your concern: and, 
as there can ha no e tither of b intereſt, or of party 


views, 
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views, in the things propoſed, if You can aſſiſt us, in procuring 
from Government that aid, without which they can never be ac- 
compliſhed, You will have an opportunity, ſuch as You muſt not 


expect to meet with often in your political life, of doing an im- 


portant public ſervice, without incurring either reproach or en- 
vy; and of making, or of obliging, many private friends, with- 
out creating yourſelf a ſingle enemy, 
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